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ANASTASIUS. 
——— 
(From a Correspondent. ) 
— — 

In the perusal of a novel, amusement is expected 
tather than instruction. Whoever takes up Anastasius 
with this expectation, will be greatly deceived. The 
amusement is not to be compared with the instruction 
that may be derived from it. As a novel, it is, accord- 
ing to the English standard, defective in many respects, 
and, very likely, will never become popular among 
novel readers. To render novels attractive, there 
seems to be but one subject, and they mostly end with 
the same event: let us read what number of them we 
may, we shall -merely find the same plot differently 
eonducted. Thus, much of our pleasure is destroyed) 
by being enabled to anticipate the conclusion. 

Mr. Hope has, however, boldly left the beaten track, 
and pursued a different and much more instructive 
plan. He has given, under the title of a novel, the 
history of a native of one of the islands of Greece, a 
country that will always invite the interest of Europe. 
He gives us his history from the cradle to the grave; 
through all the vicissitudes of life, and in almost every 
station of society. Now a prisoner of war among the 
Turks; afterwards secretary to the interpreter of the 
Ottoman Porte; at one time practising physic in the 
streets of Constantinople; at another, imprisoned as an 
impostor. After this, enrolled among the Mamelukes 
of Egypt; then raised to the dignity of Bey. Such 
are among the prominent features of his eventful life. 
Of the character, manners and custonis of the Turks, 
the Egyptians, and the Arabs, the book contains a 
masterly delineation; much curious information, and 
a more eloquent history of the events that occurred in 
Egypt, during the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
than is elsewhere tobe met with. This work certainly 
ranks among the books of the present day, as one of 
the most likely to be handed down to posterity. The 
language is good, the style perspicuous, correct, and 
often elequent. It is a book that deserves an attentive 
perusal; and, though a novel, may be trusted in the 
hands of those who are not allowed to read all the 
trash, that daily issues from the press, under the same 
title. With the advice Mr. Hope has received through 
the medium of the Edinburgh Review (which, we 
coubt not, he will profit by) we may expect that he 
will, in his next work, avoid some of the faults that 
appear in Anastasius. It is justly observed by the 
writer of the Review just alluded to, that Mr. Hope 








has elicited sentiment and feeling that would be an 
honour to the greatest poet of the age, and eloquence 
that would not disgrace the pen of Tacitus. The 
abilities of Mr. Hope seem admirably calculated to 
shine as an historian; and if he would employ his pen 
in writing the history of some of those nations with 
the system of whose government he has shown such 
an intimate and accurate knowledge, he wouid confer 
at inestimable benefit upon his country, which would 
have the satisfaction of adding his name to those of 
Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon. 
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CURTAIN LECTURES, 
BY FRANCIS FREMUM, GENT. 
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THE WARD. 
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But foolish mortals still pursue 
False happiness in place of true 
Ambition serves us fora guide, 
Or lust, or avarice, or pride; 
While reason no assent can gain, 
And revelation warns in vain. 

Wilkie. 











—— 


It is a common property of weak minds, and in- 
deed sometimes of those whose natural good sense 
would promise better things, to act on the impulse 
of the moment; and, regardiug only present good 
and the advantages of the time being, to form plans 
without duly considering the consequences: and 
when, at last, experience proves how deeply they 
have been mistaken, they launch forth in idle ex- 
clamations at their own folly, and ascribe to fate, 
and not anfrequently arraign a higher power for 
vexations and misfortunes which a little prudence 
and foresight might have ameliorated, or never have 
allowed to exist. Of all accusations, none is more 
unpleasant than that which proceeds from our own 
heart, The reproaches of others we may render 
futile by proving they are in error, but that inward 
monitor is not to be so silenced; and while we reap 
the bitter fruits of our conduct, the pain is increased 





by our own conviction, that they are but what we 


deserve. In this case, however, it shows but a poor 
understanding, to abuse not only ourselves but all 
around us by vain complaints; and, instead of 
making things better by good humour and resigua- 
tion, to render ourselves as contemptible as we have 
been unfortunate. These reflections are more im- 
mediately brought home to me, by an unhappy 
occurrence, which took place under my own obset- 
vation, 

It might be intended as a mark of great esteem 
and friendship, but certainly one I would rather 
have dispensed with, when my old friend, Gamble, 
left bis only son, yet a boy, under the joint guardian- 
ship of his wife and myself. She, poor lady, was 
not too capable of fulfilling the duties of her situa- 
tion; and Gamble, knowing this, thought he cu- 
sured his son a proper guidance when he named me 
as a partner in the care of bringing him up. Now, 
T always looked on the office of a guardian to be a 
most ungracious one. With all the authority of a 
father, he often fails to instil the regard and respect 
that give to the young those feelings of pleasure in 
obeying, which makes good will and duty go hand 
in hand; and where a father’s injunctions might be 
deemed rather hard, a guardian’s wishes are looked 
However, as it had so fallen 
out, I determined to do my duty by the lad. I put 
him to school, gave him an excellent education, and 
had the pleasure of placing him, when at a proper 
age, in a respectable counting-house. As I ex. 
pected, Frank did not at all like the drudgery 
of copying letters and attending the custom. 
house, He took the first opportunity of telling 
me so. “ My good boy,” said I, “you must be 
well aware that to arrive at the top of a tree, 
we must begin at the bottom; wait a year or two, 
conduct yourself properly, and with a bigher situa- 
tion in your master’s employment, you will meet 
with occupations more agreeable to your feelings.” 
Three years ran over, and, to my sorrow, I found 
Frank was not, in the least, more reconciled to his 
situation; accounts current and sales were as dis- 
agreeable to him as the letter-book. His own good 
sense, however, taught him the propriety of fulfilling 
his duty at the desk; but his extreme attention to 
dress, his mincing air, his nightly visitings, dancings, 
and card-playings proved, that pleasure and society 
were more congenial to his taste than the very source 
whence be derived his means of enjoying them. He 


on as harsh and sevé@re. 
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Was indeed the Prince eof cash-keepers! and always 
contrived to spare an hour in the morning to call on 
the partner of the preceding night, or stroll along 
Bold agd Church-streets with some young officers of 
Lis acquaintance, Still Thad hopes of him. “He is 
young and thoughtless,” said I, “ and will one day 
see the error of his conduct ;” but—his own mother 
put a+ finishing stuke to the business. Unfortu- 
nately, she was more proud of her son’s personal 
appearance, and more watchful for opportunities of 
showing him off, than endeavouring to turn his 
mid to his own profession. The intimacy which 
subsisted between him and the officers was ber con- 
stant boast; and while she talked loudly of their 
appearance and gentlemanly manners, she drew a 
comparison of what her Frank might be, were he 
This added to the disgust of my 
ward fur business ; and I was happy, on more ac- 
counts than one, when the peace of 1813-14, put 
Tiis 


Frank 


also a solilier. 


his joining the army out of the question. 
pleasure, on my part, was but short-lived, 
was just out of his time, when the Great Emperor, 
scorniug his bondage in Elba, returned to claim a 
throne he was destined to enjoy but a few moaths. 
Mes, Gamble came along to me, open mouthed, with 
the news, “ My dear Mv. Fremuin, war has again 
broke out; it appears to me on purpose to give our 
cear boy au opportunity of shining in that sphere 
which L am sure is more peculiarly suited to his 
I am given to understand, 


Na- 


poieon would not have ventured without goed 


powers and abiltics. 
that this war will be longer even than the last. 


groands for success ; aud I hope, at no very distant 
period, to see my son a General, at least.” Not so 
well convinced of the apparent duration of the war 
as the lady, [ conjured her to remember how very 
wacertain both the result of it and of patronage 
would. be; and that surely it would be more pleasant 
to have her son near her, supported by strong mer- 
eantile interest, with a comfortable independence, 
and a smiling fire-side, than to hear of exploits 
where he must be in perpetual danger, perhaps 
without reaping any advantage from his teils and 
hardships. The feelings of a mother for a moment 
got the better of ber vanity. But in came Frank 
himself. He declared, the very sight of tobacco 
hogsheads and flour barrels were disgusting to him; 
that the days were over when, by care and specula- 
tion, a man might make a fortune; that all was 
trouble and anxiety, losses and crosses; and that 
the young man who could sit idly by when such an 
usurper (as he was pleased to term Napoleon) lived, 
deserved to be held up as a coward and a traitor to 
his country. ‘ Besides,” he added, “Miss Mary 
Longford had expressed her surprise that he stuck 
toa desk, when the army gave such an opportunity 
for display and real greatness.” This last argument 
was too niuch for me; T saw all bopes were gone; 
for I knew too well from experience, that when a 

ung lady puts in her word, there is no fighting 
ist it: so, with a heavy heart, I bought Frank a 
aud he had immediate orders to join 
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his regiment abroad, 


{ must confess, T felt some pleasure in looking at 


the handsome Ind when he exhibited himself before 
us in his new uniform, glowing with ardent expecta- 
tien of fame and glory; and when he embraced his 





mother and pressed Miss Mary’s hand for the last 
time, I prayed that my presentiments might not be 
verified, and that he might retara an honour to bis 
family and his profecsion. IT will not dwell on the 
remainder of his story. The battle of Waterloo was 
fought, and our poor Frank was among the first who 
fell on that memorable occasion, When the uews 
arrived, his mother was almost distracted. She 
wept, ture her hair, called herself a murderer, the 
murderer of her son; and, forgetting that the la- 
mented youth was now in that happy realm “ where 
immortal spirits reign,” sie almost wished, in the 
words of scripture, “ to curse God and die,” Nor 
did I escape !—“ The most unfecling wretch ;” “one 
who knew the consequences of his going abroad, 
and only wished to get rid of him,” were perpetually 
rung in my ears; and I was as much shocked at the 


’ 


mother’s impiety and ingratitude as at the cause of 
it. When I waited on Miss Mary, to inform her of 
the sad event, I anticipated a very affecting aud 
heart-breaking scene. But I was deceived: she 
heard it certainly with surprise and regret ; but she 
congratulated berself that matters had gone no fur- 
ther between them, and that, as he was not her pro- 
fessed suitor, she would not be deprived the pleasure 
’s féte champetre that 





of attending Mrs, S 
evening. 

Alas! my poor boy, said I, and have you then 
really been sacrificed to the vanity of a mother, and 
the worse than vanity of an unfeeling coquette! Sleep 
in peace in your glorious grave, and may yeur story 
be a lesson to others, to be satisfied with their pre- 
sent situation, to trust that Heaven will reward in- 
dustry and perseverance, and that we cannot be 
wrong, as long as we endeavour “ to do our duty in 
that state of life unto which it has pleased God to 


call us.” 
— o-oo 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S ACCOUNT OF THE 
CORONATION. 
—<~>— 


Srr,—I refer you to the daily papers for the de- 
tails of the great national assembly which we wit- 
nesscd yesterday, and will bold my promise absolved 
by sending a few gencral remarks upon what I saw, 
with surprise amounting to astonishment, and which 
I shall never forget. It is, indeed, impossible to 
couceive a ceremony more august and imposing in 
ail its parts, and more calculated to make the deep- 
est impression both on the eye and on the feelings. 
The most minute attention niust have been bestowed 
to arrange all the subordinate parts in barmony 
with the rest: so that, amongst so much antiquated 
ceremonial, imposing singular dresses, dutics, and 
characters upou persons accustomed to move in the 
ordinary routine of society, nothing occurred either 
awkward or ludicrous, which could mar the general 
effect of the solemnity. Considering that it is but 
one step from the sublime to the ridiculous, I own 
I consider it as surprising that the whole ceretouial 
of the day should have passed away without the 
slightest circumstance which could derange the 
general tone of solemn feeling which was suited to 
the occasion. 

* * * * # 

The effect of the scene in the Abbey was beyond 
measure magnificent. Imaginelong galleries stretch- 
ed among the aisles of that venerable and acgast 
pile—those which rise above the altar pealing back 
their echoes to a full and magnificent choir of music 
—those which occupicd the sides filled even to 


* * * * * 








crowding with all that Britain has of beautiful and 
distinguished, and the cross-gallery most appropii- 
ately occupied by the Westminster school-boys, in 
their white surplices, many of whom might ou that 
day receive impressions never to be lyst during 
their lives. Imagine this, T say, and then add the 
spectacle upon the floor—the altars surrounded by 
the Fathers of the Church—the King encircled by 
the Nobility of the land and the Counsellors of his 
throne, and by warriors wearing the honoured marks 
of distinction, bought by many a glorious danger— 
add to this the rich spectacle of the aisles, crowded 
with waving plumage, avd coronets, and caps of 
honour, and the sun which brightened aud saddened 
as if on purpose, now beam in full lustre on the rich 
and varied assemblage, and now darting a solitary ray, 
which catched, as it passed, the glittering folds of a 
banner, or the edge of a group of baitle-axes or 
partisans, and then rested full on some fair form, 
“ the Cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” whose circlet 
of diamonds glistened under its influence, Imagine 
all this, and then tell me if I have made a journey of 
four hundred miles to little purpose. 1 do not love 
your eui-Lono men, and therefore I will not be 
pleased if you ask me, in the damping tone of sul- 
len philosophy, what gocd all this has done the spec- 
tators? If we restrict life to its real euimal wants 
and necessities, we shall indeed be satistied with 
“fuod, clothes, and fire;” but Divine Providence, 
who widened our sources of enjoyment beyond those 
of the anima! creation, never meant that we should 
bound our wishes within such narrow limits; and I 
shrewdly suspeet that those non est tanti gentle. 
folks only depreciate the natural. and unaffected 
pleasure which men like me receive from sights of 
splendour and sounds of harmony, either because 
they would seem wiser than their simple neighbours 
at the expense of being less happy, or because the 
mere pleasere of the sight and sound is counected 
with associations of a deeper kind, to which they are 
unwilling to yield themselves. 

Leaving these gentleman to enjoy theirown wisdom, 
I stull more pity those, if there be any, who (being 
unable to detect a peg on which to hang a laugh) 
sneer coldly at this solemn festival, and are rather 
disposed to dwell on the expense which attends it, 
than on the generous feelings which it ought to 
awaken, The expense, so far as it is national, has 
gone directly aud instantly to the encouragement 
of the British manufacturer and mechanic; and so 
far as it is personal, to the persons of rank attendant 
upon the Coronation, it operates as a tax upon 
wealth, and consideration for the benefit of poverty 
and industry 3 a tax willingly paid by the one class, 
and not the less acceptable to the other, because it 
adds a happy holiday to the monotony of a life of 
labour, 

But there were better things to reward my pila 
grimage than the mere pleasures of the eye and the 
ear ; for it was impossible, without the deepest ve- 
neration, to behold the voluntary and solemn inter- 
change of vows betwixt the King and his assembled 
people, whilst he, en the one hand, called God 
Almighty to witness his resolution to maintain their 
laws and privileges ; while they called, at the same 
moment, ov the Divine Being to bear witness that 
they accepted him for their liege Sovercizn, and 
pledged to him their love and their duty. I cannot 
describe to you the effect produced by the solemn, yet 
strange mixture of the words of Scripture, with the 
shouts and acclamations of the assembled multitude, 
as they answered tu the voice of the Prelaie who 
demanded of them whether they acknowledged as 
their Monarch the Prince who claimed the sove- 
reignty in their presence. Jt was peculiarly de- 
lightful to see the King receive from the Royal 
Brethren, but in particular from the Duke of York, 
the fraternal kiss, in which they acknowledged their 
Sovercign. There was an honest tendcraess, an 
affectionate and sincere reverence in the embrace 
interchanged between the Duke of York and bis 
Majesty that approached almost to a caress, and 
impressed all present with the ciectrical conviction, 
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that the nearest to the throne in blood was the 
nearest also in affection. I never heard plaudits 
given more from the heart than those that were 
thundered upon the Royal Brethren when they were 
thus pressed tv each other’s bosoms—it was the 
emotion of natural kindness, which bursting out 
amidst ccremonial grandeur, found an answer in 
every British bosom, The King seemed much af- 
fected at this and one or two other parts of the cere- 
monial, even so much so as to excite some alarm 
among those who saw him as nearly as T did. He 
completely recovered himself, however, and bore, 
generally speaking, the fatigue of the day very well. 
1 learn, from one near his person, that he roused 
himself with great energy, even when most op- 
pressed with heat and fatigue, when any of the more 
juteresting parts of the ceremony were to be per- 
formed, or when any thing occurred which excited 
his personal and immediate attention. When pre- 
siding at the banquet, amid the long line of bis 
Nobles, he looked “ every inch a King; and 
nothing could exceed the grace with which he ac- 
cepted and returned the various acts of homage ren- 
dered to him in the course of that long day. 

It was also a very gratifying spectacle, to those 
who think like me, to behold the Duke of Devon- 
shire and most of the distinguished Whig Nobility 
assembled round the throne on this occasion; giving 
an open testimony that the differences of political 
Opinions are only skin deep wounds, which assume 
at times an angry appearance, but have no real 
effect on the wholesome Constitution of the country. 

If you ask me to distinguish who bore him best, 
and appeared most to sustain the character we 
annex to the assistants in such a solemnity, I have 
no hesitation to name Lord Londonderry, who, in 
the magnificent robes of the Garter, with the cap 
aud the high plume of the Order, walked alone, 
and, by his fine face and majestic person, formed 
an adequate represeatative of the Order of Edward 
IIL, the costume of which was worn by his Lord- 
ship only. The Duke of Welliugton, with a!l his 
laurels, moved and looked deserving the baton, 
which was never grasped by so worthy a hand. The 
Marquis of Anglesea showed the most exquisite 
grace in managing his horse, notwithstanding tie 
want of his limb, which he left at Waterloo. I 
never saw so fine a bridle hand in my life, and I am 
am rather a judge of “ noble horsemanship.” Lord 
Howard's horse was worse bitted than those of the 
two former Noblemen, but not so much so as to 
derange the ceremony of retiring back out of the 
Hall. 

The Champion was performed (as of right) by 
young Dymoke, a fine-looking youth, but bearing 
perhaps, a little too much the appearance of a 
maiden-knigit to be the challenger of the world in 
a King’s behalf. He threw down his gauntlet, how- 
ever, with becoming manhood, and showed as much 
horsemanship as the crowd of knights and squires 
around him would permit to be exhibited. His 
armour was in good taste, but his shield was out of 
all propriety, being a round rondache, or highland 
target, a defensive weapon, which it would have 
becn impossible to use on horseback, instead of 
being a three-cornered, or keater-shield, which in 
time of the tilt was suspended round the neck, 
Pardon this antiquarian scruple, which, you may 
believe, occurred to few but myself. On the whole, 
this striking part of the exhibition somewhat disap- 
pointed me, for I would have had the Champion 
togs embarrassed by his assistants, and at liberty to 
put his horse on the grand pus. And yet the young 
Lord of Scrivelsbaye looked and behaved extremely 
well. 

Returning to the subject of costume, I could 
not but admire what I had previously been disposed 
much to criticise—I mean the fancy dress of the 
Privy Councillors, which was of white and blue 
satin, with trunk hose and mantles, after the fashion 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time. Separately, so gay a 


garb had an odd‘effect on the persons of elderly or 


one general body, all these discrepancies disappeared, 
and you no more observed the particular manner 
or appearance of an individual, than you do that of 
a soldier in the battalion which marches past you. 
The whole was so completely harmonised in actual 
colouring, as well as in association with the general 
mass of vay, and gorgeous, and antique dress, which 
floated before the eye, that it was next to impossible 
to attend to the effect of individual figures. Yet a 
Scotsman will detect a Scotsman amongst the most 
crowded assemblage, and I must say, that the Lord 
Justice Clerk of Scotland showed to as great advan- 
tage in his robes of Privy Councillor, as any by 
whom that splendid dress was worn on this great 
occasion. The common court dress, used by the 
Privy Councillors, at the last Coronation, must have 
had a poor effect in comparison of the present, 
which formed a gradation in the scale of gorgeous 
ornament, from the unwieldy splendour of the He 
ralds, who glowed like huge masses of cloth, and 
gold, and silver, to the more chastened robes and 
ermine of the Peers. I must not forget the effect 
produced by the Peers placing their coronets on 
their heads, which was really august. 


The box assigned to the foreign Ambassadors pre- 
sented a most brilliant effect, and was perfectly in a 
blaze with diamonds. When the sunshine lighted 
on Prince Esterhazy, in particular, he glimmered 
like a galaxy. I cannot learn positively if he had 
on that renowned coat which has visited all the 
Courts of Europe, save ours, and is said to be 
worth £100,000, or some such trifle, and which 
costs the Prince £100, or £200, every time he puts 
it on, as he is sure to lose pearls to that amount, 
This was a hussar dress, but splendid in the last 
degree, perhaps too fine for good taste, at least it 
would have appeared so any where else—Beside 
the Prince sat a good-humoured lass, who seemed 
all eyes and ears (his daughter-in-law, I believe) 
who wore as many diamonds as if they kad been Bris- 
tol stones, An honest Persian was also a remarkable 
figure, from the dogged and imperturbable gravity 
with which he looked upon the whole scene, with- 
out ever moving a limb or a muscle during the 
space of four hours. Like Sir Wilful Witwoud, 1 
cannot find that your Persian is orthodox; for if he 
scorned every thing else, there was a Mahommetan 
paradise extended on his right hand along the seats 
which were occupied by the Peeresses and their 
daughters, which the Prophet himself might have 
looked on with emotion. T have seldom seen so 
many elegant and beautiful girls as sat mingled 
among the noble matronage of the land; and the 
waving plamage of feathers, which made the uni- 
versal head dress, had the most appropriate effect 
in setting off their charms. 

I must not omit that the foreigners, who are apt 
to consider us as a nation en frac, and without the 
usual ceremonials of dress and distinction, were 
utterly astonished and delighted to see the revival 
of feudal dresses and feudal grandeur when the oc- 
casion demanded it, and that in a degree of splen- 
dour which they averred they had never seen paral- 
leled in Europe. 

The duties of service at the banquet, and of at- 
tendance in general, was performed by pages drest 
very elegantly in Henri Quatre coats of scarlet, 
with gold lace, blue sashes, white silk hose, and 
white rosettes, There were also Marshal’s men for 
keeping order, who wore a similar dress, but of blue, 
and having white sashes, Both departments were 
filled up almost entirely by young gentlemen, many 
of them of the very first condition, who took these 
menial characters to gain admission to the show. 
When I saw many of my young acquaintance thus 
attending upon their fathers and kinsmen, the Peers, 
Knights, and so forth, I could not help thinking of 
Crabbe’s lines, with a little alteration. 


‘* Twas schooling pride to see the menial wait, 
‘* Smile on his father, and receive his plate.” 


It must be owned, however, that they proved but 





illemade men; but when the whole was thrown into 


\in the pantomime, to eat the cheer ‘they should 
have handed to their masters, and to play other 
tours de page, which reminded me of the caution of 
our proverb, *‘not to man yourself with your kin.” 
The Peers, for example, had only a cold collation, 
while the Aldermen of London feasted on venison 
and turtle; and similar errors necessarily befel 
others in the confusion of the evening. But these 
slight mistakes, which indeed were not known till 
afterwards, had not the slightest effect on the gene- 
ral grandeur of the scene. 

Idid not see the procession between the Abbey and 
Hall. In the morning a few voices called, * Queen, 
Queen,” as Lord: Londonderry passed, and even 
when the Sovereign appeared. But these were only 
signals for the loud and reiterated acclammatious, 
in which these tones of discontent were completely 
drowned. In the return, no one dissonent voice 
intimated the least dissent from the shouts of gra- 
tulation which poured from every quarter; and 
certainly never Monarch received a more general 
welcome from his assembled subjects. 

You will have from others full accounts of the 
variety of entertainments provided for John Bull 
in the Parks, the River, in the Theatres and else- 
where. Nothing was to be heard but sounds of plea- 
sure ani festivity; and whoever saw the scene at 
any one spot was convinced that the whole popula- 
tion was assembled there, while others found a simi- 
lar concourse of revellers in every different point. 
It is computed that about 500,000 peuple shared in 
the festival in one way or another; and you may 
imagine the excellent disposition by which the peu- 
ple were animated, when I tell you that, excepting 
a few windows broken by a small body guard of 
ragamuffins, who were in immediate attendance on 
the Great Lady in the morning, not the slightest po- 
litical violence occurred to disturb the general hav- 
mony, and that the assembled populace seemed to be 
universally actuated by the spirit of the day, namely, 
loyalty, and good humour. Nothing occurred to damp 
those happy dispositions: the weather was most 
propitious and the arrangements so perfect that no 
accident of any kind is reported as having taken 
place. And so concluded the Coronation of George 
1V. whom God long preserve. Those who witnessed 
it have seen a sceue calculated to raise the country 
in their opinion, and to throw into the shade all 
scenes of similar magnificence, from the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold dowa to the present day. 

AN Eye WITNEss. 








Anecvotes, 





When Milton was blind, he married a shrew. The 
Duke of Buckingham called her a rose. ‘* I am no judge 
of colours (replied Milton) and it may be so, forI feel 
the thorns daily.” 





Mrs. Macauley having published, what she called 
** Loose Thoughts,” Mr. Garrick was asked if he did 
not think it a strange title for a lady to choose? ‘* By 
no means,” replied he, ** the sooner a woman gets rid 
of such thoughts the better.” 





A wit being asked what pleasure he could have in the 
company of a pretty woman who was a loquacious sim- 


pleton, replied ‘* I love to sce her talk.” 





A traveller, on his return from the State of Ohio, 


where he had been. to purchase a farm in that ‘* land 
of milk and honey,” gave this account of the state of pro- 
mise :—** Sir, as I was driving my team, I observed a 
hat in the path, and reached my whipstick to take it 
from the mud.” ‘* What are you doing with my hat ?” 
cried a voice under it. 
chapeau a brother emigrant, up to his ears in the mud. 
s* Pray let me help you out,” said I, ‘* Thank you,” 
said the bemired traveller, ‘* I have a good long-legged 
horse under me, who has carried me through worse 
sloughs than these. 


*¢T soon discovered under the 


I am only stopping to breathe my 





indifferent valets, and were very apt, like the clown 


nag $ as this is the firmest footing I have found in fifty 
es. 


nme American paper. 
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A DIALOGUE OF SIMILES. 


ae 
(Anonymous. ) 
— 
HE. 


Like the moon is woman’s heart, 
Still with borrowed hustre shining ; 
Like the ivy, woman’s art, 

Where it fastens, undermining. 
like a rock, you may defy 

Truth to shake or rezson move her ; 
Like the rainbow in the sky, 
Shining when the storm is over. 


_ .. SHE. 
Woman’s love is like a rock, 


Firm it stands, though storms surround it $ 


Like the ivy on the oak, 

in its ruin clinging round it ; 
Like the moon dispelling night, 
Woman’s smile illumines sorrow $ 
Like the rainbow, pledge of light, 
Harbinger of joy to-morrow. 


HE. 
Like a picture, where you find 
Trath and reason’s fair resemblance ; 
So deceitful woman’s mind, 
Mocks us with a mimic semblance. 


SHE. 
Like a picture truly fine, 
Half her beauty distance covers ; 
‘Touches of a hand divine 
Every nearer view discovers. 


HE. 
Like the roses of the brake, 
Thorns in ev’ry blossom shrouded ; 
Like the bosom of the lake, 

By every passing shadow clouded. 


SHE. 
like the roses of the brake, 
Precious, though their bloom be faded 3 
Like the bosom of the lake, 
Pure itself, by others shaded. 


HE. 
Shrinking from the wintry blast, 
Bird of passage, like the swallow $ 
When the summer s@son’s past 
Woman’s love will quickly follow. 


SHE. 
Like the swallow, while she’s seen 
Pleasure’s blossoms never wither ; 
Herald of a sky serene, 
Woman brings the summer with her. 


NE. 
Like the reckless mountain tide, 
Every rock the current changing 3 
Like the bird that must be tied, 
If you would prevent its ranging. 
SHE. 
Like the stream upon the hill, 
Unconfin’d it runs the purer 5 
As the bird, a cage would kill, 
But kindness win, and love secure her. 


HE. 
Like the sun, dispersing light 
On the fool and wise in common 5 
Undistinguishingly bright 
Js the smile of faithless woman. 


SHE. 
Like the sun, dispersing light, 
Life and , oy to all that’s human 5 
Ever fixed, and warm, and vright, 
Is the smile of faithful woman ! 


THE GREEN SPOT THAT BLOOMS O’ER 
THE DESERT OF LIFE. 


—_- 
BY THE LATE RIGHT HON. HENRY CURRAN. 


Arr—‘‘ Dear Harp of my couniry;” or, “© The New 

Langolee.” 

-_— 

O’er the desert of life, where you vainly pursued 
Those phantoms of hope, which their promise disown, 
Have you e’er met some spirit divinely endued, 
That so kindly could say—you don’t suffer alone ? 
And however your fate may have smiled or have frown’d, 
Will she still deign to share as the friend or the wife? 
Then make her the pulse of your heart, for you’ve found 
The green spot that blooms o’er the desert of life. 


Does she love to recal the past moments so dear, 

When the sweet pledge of faith was confidingly given ; 
When the lips spoke the voice of Affection sincere, 
And the vow was exchanged and recorded in Heaven ? 
Does she wish to rebind what already was bound, 

And draw closer the claim of the friend and the wife ? 
Then make her the pulse of your heart, for you’ve found 
The green spot that blooms o’er the desert of life. 


JSMiscellancous. 
AN INSCRIPTION FOR A CHIMNEY BOARD. 
—_. 
Here lie entombed, 

The ashes, earthly parts, and remains 
Of a bright and aspiring genius, 
Who, in his youth, 
Discovered some sparks 
Of a brilliant and volatile nature ; 
But was, in maturity, 

Of a steady and grateful disposition 
And diffusive benevolence. 
Though naturally of a warm ‘temper, 
And easily stirred up, 

Yet was he a shining example 
Of fervent and unreserved benignity ; 
For, though he might have been 
The most dangerous and dreadful 
Of eneniies, 

He was the best and kindest 
Of friends. 

Nor did he ever look cool 
Even upon his foes, 

Though his fondest admirers 
Too often turned their backs upon him 5 
Oh, undeserving and invidious times ! 
When such illustrious examples 
Are thus wantonly made light of ; 
Such resplendent virtues 
Thus basely blown upon. 
Though rather the promoter of a cheerful glass in others, 
And somewhat given to smoking, 
Yet was he never seen in liquor, 

Which was his utmost abhorrence, 
Raking, which ruins most constitutions, 
Was far from spoiling his, 

Though it often threw him into inflammatory disorders. 
His days, which were short, 

Were ended by a gentle and gradual decay : 
His substance wasted, and his strength consumed, 
A temporal period was put to his finite existence, 
By his being seized with a cold, 

In one of the warm days 
Of the fatal month of May. 

His loss and cheering influence 
Is often and feclingly regretted 
By his friends, 

Who erected this monument in memory 











Of his endearing virtues. 





Subscriptions 
FOR THE INDIGENT SURVIVORS FROM ‘THE 
WRECK OF S 
THE EARL MOIRA PACKET. 
tees cee 
The following s i 
Egerton Smith and Co. si alealigecivedipy 


Part of the balance remaining from the 
Liverpool Coronation Charitable Fund, 
Mr. C. Grayson, Vice-president.2%.£10 to 








Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson 2 00 
A Friend cesses O 100 
Nicholas Ashton, Esq.......scssceseeeee Res oe oo 





FRIENDS (not yet received) < 
Mr. Thompsdn, Devon-street.......0000.. 1 0.0 


On Saturday, at noon, after having been at consider. 
able pains to identify the class of suflerers, for whom tHe 
funds with which we have been entrusted was intended, 
we made a ae peed equal division to them of TEN 
SHILLINGS each, with directions for them to call again 
on Monday noon, expecting, in the interim, to be abie 
to ascertain the exact number of indigent survivors who 
are likely to become claimants, and the amount of the 
money we may have to distribute amongst them. As 
the Kaleidoscope is not nominally published until Tueg- 
day, we shall, in all probability, postpone the final di- 
vision of the money until Wednesday ; prior to which 
time, we shall be happy to receive any further contribu-> 
tions. The number of persons to whom the sum ot 
ten shillings each has been given, at the time we write 
this notice, Monday noon, is 29. Their names are 
registered in a book, which may be seen by any-person, 
at the office, together with a certificate, which each'per- 
son. has been required to bring from the packet-office, in 
order that we might not be imposed upon. “¥ r 

£4 We have great pleasure in stating, that the Under- 
writers of this town have, with their usual liberality, + 
voted the sum of THIRTY GUINEAS, expressly to be 


employed in rescuing the survivors from the wreck of 
the Earl Moira packet. Some private persons saved 
have also been very liberal in their donations to the 
boatmen. . 

Subscription books are open for further contributioxs 
in aid of this laudable subscription. 











CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
sIraughts. 


SITUATION III. 
(Number 18 of Sturges.) 
—>— 





White to move and win. 
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In this situation, with young players, a number of 
useless moves are made, yet the WHITE can force a cut 
in 9 moves. 





~<a 
' THE PLAY. 

“Ww. 1815 | we Om 6 
b. 6— 1 b. 28-32 
We. lo 9 W. 19——24 
b. 24—_28 b. 5—— 1 
Ww. 23—19 W. 24—19 
b im 5 } WHITE wins, 


applied to remunerate the boatmen who were actively ° 
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3 The Traveller. 


LETTERS FROM ASIA. 





‘ [Now FIRST PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND.] 


[Continued from our last.] 


; [No. 6.] 
# Every office under government in Turkey 
is sold to the highest bidder, and the per- 
<i: who obtain them, extort from the 
people, in a ratio fully equal to the amount 
ahey pay. 
About six weeks previous to our arrival, 
the Turkish fleet from Constantinople en- 
“tered the port of Smyrna, commanded by the 
Captain Pacha, who observed to the Gover- 
nor, on being visited, that understanding 
he was a good sportsman, he had brought 
; him an elegant fowling-piece, and requested 
he would call again on the following morn- 
ing, and accompany him on shore. 
Blinded by the present of the gun, and 
not dreaming of treachery, be obeyed the 
7 order, but instead of being received with 
t. kindness, he was conveyed on board a fri- 


and on anchoring below the castle, his head 
was struck off, and sent by an express to 
adorn the gate of the seraglio at Constanti- 
nople. 

Thus ended the life of this man, after- 
having held the government of Smyrna 
upwards of twenty years against the Grand 
Seignior, who had tried many methods to 
displace him. Governors were appointed 
without effect, as they dared not face his 
Janissaries ; and’ when a greater man than 
himself arrived at Smyrna, he had been in 
the habit of retiring to one of his country 
seats, and leaving his town residence to 
him, superior in power : but in this instance 
he was deceived; for, having shown the 
Captain Pacha much kindness on one occa- 
sion, he thought he might depend on his 
friendship. 

He was charged with being excessively 
cruel to the subjects of the empire: this is 
true; for whenever he took a fancy to the 
wife, sister, or daughter of a poor Greek, 
or Armenian, he would order her without 
any ceremony to his harem ; and if the re- 

" Jatives complained, they were almost sure of 
receiving the bastinado. 

Another charge against him, which went 
farthest to promote his destruction, was, 
that he was a Christian! Certain it is, he 


,of their society, but the only visible mark 
' of his conversion, was, his getting drunk on 
wine whenever he could persuade any of 
the Europeans to join him, at which time 
he would be very familiar, allowing them 
to pull the pipe out of his mouth and re- 
place it at pleasure. 

Agreeable to the custom of all those 
holding lucrative offices under government, 
he was at a great expense to support spies at 
the Porte, and was regularly informed of 
every circumstance that transpired by their 
means ; so vigilant were they, that although 
the Grand Seignior had despatched many 
|firmans to have him beheaded, he always 
was fortunate enough to escape, before 
they had an opportunity of putting any of 
them in execution. 

His death, which may be considered a 
natural one to great men in Turkey, caused 
no disturbance in the city. The Franks re- 
gretted his decease ; the residue of the in- 
habitants rejoiced at it. His successor, 
however, brings to my mind the fable of the 
frogs, reversed—They had a serpent, and 
they now have a log. 

[ 7o be continucd.] 


—<> > <)> << 
BEAUTIES OF ENGLAND. 


No. 111. 

In the autumn of 1817, a party of us took an ex. 
cursion to those parts of Derbyshire in which are 
situated the wonders of the Peak. An interval of 
some years had elapsed since I had visited these 
scenes, and it was at that period of existence when 
a short time creates a material change in the system 
of one’s feeliugs and ideas ; I was transported with 
what 1 saw, and the indistinct remembrance occa- 
sioned by my former visit took not away the charm 
of novelty. 

Unequal to, and unfit for the task, I yet will at- 
tempt to portray what I saw, heard, and thought. 

The approach to Peak’s Hole by a narrow winding 
path, leads the traveller by imperceptible degrees 
towards his object, and allows him a lengthened op- 
portunity of surveying it. The tremendous arch, 
which forms the portal of the cavern, strikes the be- 
holder with awe, combined with a sense of his own 
uothingness. In this place, Art has paid a tribute 
to Nature, and rendered her a homage justly due. 
On the summit of a mountain, a little to the left of 
Peak’s Hole, stand the remains of au ancient castle. 
It was erected by William Peverell, natural son of 
the Conqueror, and extensive domains appertained 
to its territury. Seven centuries ago, the lofty walls 
of this feudal strong-hold frowned defiance on inva- 
sion, whilst it afforded a security to its inmates for 
the undisturbed enjoyment of all those pleasures 


one of the most splendid tournaments recorded in 
the Annals of Froissart, was held there, and Emma, 
the fair daughter of the Baron, was proposed as the 
prize of the fortunate knight. Many were the com- 
petitors, and well fought the field; a son of the King 
of Scotland, attracted by the fame of the beautiful 
Emma’s person and fortune, became victor in the 
What 
revelry ensued on their marriage, what “store of 


contest, and received his merited reward. 


ladies, whose bright eyes rain influence and judge 
the prize,” were there, and what gay and gallant 
knights attended them, I stop not to say; nor yet 
shall 1 dwell on the circumstances which reduced 
the castle to a ruin. 


“«°Twere long to tell, and sad to trace, 
Each step from splendour to disgrace.” 


While yet this proud hall echoed with the din of 
mirth and the clang of arms; while yet it raised its 
*cloud-capt’ turrets to the skies, in undiminished 
greatness,—the mighty cavern I was entering opened 
its ponderous and marble jaws’ in unheeding mag- 
nificence; and through each succeeding year, while 
the castle walls were crumbling into decay, the 
mightyarch remained unchanging and unchangeable. 
Could the haughty Baron rise again, how would his 
pride be hurt to find, that, of the traces of his power 
and creation scarce a vestige appears, whilst the 
work of the great ‘Maker stands with the same gran- 
deur, aud wholly unimpaired. But whither will 
these thoughts carry me? I must stop, or there will 
be no end.—On proceeding through the cave, you 
are astonished by a sight of Nature, in all her most 
fantastic forms and shapes. In some parts, the pas- 
sage was almost blocked up, by reason of the rock 
iapproaching the ground so nearly; in others, a space 
of vast and incalculable height presents itself. The 
extent is great, and the traversing of it grows almost 
wearisome, partly from the excitement of the mind 
by great and unusual objects, and partly from fa- 
tigue. At last we returned, and were delighted with 
the far distant view of cheerful day, which at first 
appears like the glimmering and uncertain light 
preceding the dawn. ' 

The ride back is agreeable ; the road winds round 
the base of a perpendicular and lofty mountain, called 
Mam Tor, fromthe higher part of which, a scene 
of the most varied and beautiful description is be- 
held; there is, however, another passage, which, 
before the refinement of modern times had taught 
us to cause roads to wind in less precipitate and 
desperate courses than those of our ancestors, was 
formed through the opening of a narrow and wind. 
ing pass, encompassed on either hand by hills. This 
path, though too steep for riding, is preferable to 
the other, at Jeast in the eyes of the observer of na- 
ture; the traveller proceeds forward till he thinks a 
few yards will bring him to the final termination of 
his career, and he scarce feels resolved to try whe- 
ther or not his further progress will be impeded ; 
he does go on, however, and at the next turn a 
prospect bursts upon him, so vast, so changeful, and 


so beautiful, that his straining sight is dazzled with 
its extent,—his earaptured senses with its brilliancy. 


In the cleft of a neighbouring rock, the turf seems 


slightly elevated. This spot is hallowed as the grave 








was very kind to the Franks, and very fond 


‘which their rude life permitted, About this period, 


of two lovers, whose death was as unfortunate as 
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their attachment was great. 
bed. 
Outline of their story. So deeply tragical a tale, 
** That they who listen may believe, 
Who heard it first had cause to grieve.” 
Some time in the early part of the seventeenti: 
century, a lady, descended from the ancient and no- 
ble family of the Courtenays, was tenderly beloved 
by a youth of high rank and accomplishments. He 
was not doomed to languish long for the possession 
of the fair one, whose heart soon caught the ‘con- 
suming flame’ which preyed upou his own. An union 
was projected between them, and met with no oppo- 
sition on the part of their friends, only that it was 
thought more prudent to defer it till their arrival at 
years of greater maturity, for both were minors. 
Such restraint "twas difficult to brook by spiritssuch 
as theirs. An el t was pl j, and speedily 
put in execution, Unaccompanied by attendants, 
the enameured pair set out for Scotland, there to 
accelerate an union which was to prove the sole hap- 
piness of their lives. With a speed which distanced 
pursuit, they travelled on, and soon arrived at that 
privileged land, whose rites sanctioned their inviola- 
ble attachment, and bade it last for ever, as a bond 
impressed by the seal of Heaven. 
‘¢ And they were wed, 
And they were happy ; for, to their young eyes, 
Each was an angel, and earth, Paradise.” 

They now turned homewards, and we shall seldom 
find,-in history or romance, any whose cup of hap- 
piness seemed more replete with every delightful 
ingredient than theirs, Beautiful, gay, and afflu- 
ent; noble and high-souled; youth promised 
a period of duration long enough to enable them 
to drain the precious draught to its dregs; and if 
the thought of the displeasure of friends might 
intrude, it did but render the intoxicating be- 
verage more poignant te the taste, from the idea 
that they would cach suffer for the other. But the 
offence, they knew, would soon be pardoned, and 
then all would be love, unalloyed by a pang, unem- 
bittered-by a care. Such were the tender illusions 
of this impassioned pair; the deliriuin of a first 
love; the dreamy joy which it occasions had not 
passed away. Ah! too happy may they be deemed, 
when we consider that it continued through the brief 
space of their existence; when we know that the 
chill of indifference, the storm of disagreement, or 
the hatred of fixed malignity, never succeeded, to 
chase the reverie of delight from their souls, and 
vender their condition one of extremest misery. 

On their return, the lovers proceeded at leisure, 
and determined to take in their way such parts of 
the country as seemed to promise greatest pleasure 
in the survey. They visited the lakes, and passed 
forward into Derbyshire, 

it was late one August evening, when the carriage 
which contained the newly-wedded couple arrived 
on the heights of the Winyards, as before described. 
As was customary, they alighted, in order to walk 
down the hill, while their conveyance moved on 
slowly behind them. On reaching the corner al- 





r 


I did not blush for my 
weakness, when I dropt a tear upon their narrow 
The information gathered from some rude, 
uncultivated miners has enabled me to trace the 


of nature’s sweetest enchantment. 


‘© And each clasped by an arm, 
Yielded to fair moonlight’s lovely charm.” 


amphitheatre, immeasurably vast: it was skirted 


tains. The harvest moon had risen in her full 
splendour, each slight acclivity and gentle ridge 
was streaked with a bar of silvery light; the whole 
view harmonized with the entranced souls of the 
happy ones who beheld it, while far distant at in- 
tervals some village bells swept on their ears like 
the swell of an Eolian harp, Alas! the storm im- 
pended on their heads, and this holy calm but pre- 
ceded it, in order to make the burst more awful. 
From this unearthly enchantment they were roused 
by hearing a loud noise behind, and turning round, 
found their carriage was stopt and the postilion in 
the custody of five robbers. The wretches forthwith 
proceeded to seize their persons, and though the 
youth defended himself with bravery, and even 
wounded two of the villians in the scuffle, yet su- 
perior numbers prevailed, and they were dragged to 
a neighbouring cave. There, with uplifted bands 
and bended knees did the lovely fair one implore 
the barbarians to spare the life of her husband, and 
promised unlimited rewards, One of them, named 
Ashton, morz brutal than the rest, answered her 
importunity by taking up his club and dashing out 
the brains of this unfortunate gentleman. His wife 
saw it and fell upon his corse—Most happily the 
chord of existence had snapped with that fatal 
stroke. 

‘¢ Thus they lived and died.” 
I cannot close this notice without giving some 
account of the fate cf the authors of this bloody and 
desperate outrage, They were all miners. One 
could almost imagine that the visible interposition 
of Providence appeared in the horrible manner in 
which the lives of the murderers closed. One com- 
mitted suicide; another frequently attempted the 
commission of the same act, but being prevented by 
his friends, died in a state of raging madness; a 
third, walking near the fatal spot of his erime, fell 
down a precipice, and was dashed to atoms; the 
fourth was crushed te death by a fragment of rock 
falling on his head; and the last, Ashton, the cruel- 
est of all, met with a more exemplary and dveadful 
punishment : a lingering divease preyed on him, till 
at last his mind, wrought up to phrenzy by remorse, 
so tortured his miserable existence, that for a long 
time he seemed to be in the agonies of deaths; nor 
could he quit his fearful being until he had fully 
confessed his crime: he then died. 
MONTMORENCI. 


Chit Chat. 


ELOPEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 











The town of Gravesend was, lately, the scene of 
much bustle, in consequence of the elopement which 
took place between an officer, said to be in the Guards, 





tuded to, which opened so boundless a prospect to 





their eyes, the lady uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise, and reclining on the arm of her adorer, drank 
in deep draughts of delight at the survey of a scene 


The plain spread before them in the form of an 


and bounded in its extremity by pale blue moun- 


subsisted for some time between the parties their 
union, however, was opposed by the family of the 
young lady, who determined to prevent it by sending 
her to the East Indies. She was put on board a vessel 
lying off Gravesend, in company with her father and 
brothers, and was to sail on the following “day, 
Her lover, by some means, gained information ofther 
situation, and hastened to the scene of action with a 
determination of making an effort to recover hi#¥fair 
one. He succeeded in conveying a request to her that 
she would hold herself in readiness to escape, if a beat 
with certain marks should approach the ship. About 
seven in the evening he started in disguise, with féur 
dexterous rowers, and as he neared the ship, he per- 
ceived with his glass, the lady walking the deck ; b. 

boldly approached, and in an instant the fair damée?, 
in the presence of her father and brothers, who had 
not the slighteat suspicion that such a coup de main 
was in contemplation, slipped down the side of the 
vessel, and was carried off. ‘They were quickly pur- 
sued to Gravesend, where they were delayed in pro- 
curing post horses, and fortune once more appeared to 
be against them. The father and brothersaccidentally 
entered the very house where the fugitives were, and 
insisted that the lady should be given up. By this 
time the circumstances of the case were all known in 
the town, and it was intimated tothe Captain, by some 
of the resident waterman, whv are always upon the 
look out for what they term ‘a lark,” that when all 
was ready, he should not be prevented from carrying 
off the object of his wishes. A chaise and four was 

soon procured, when a determined scuffle took place ; 

might, however, overcame right, and again had the 

friends the mortification of seeing the lady fly before 

their faces. They were quickly followed to London, 

and chased as far as Charing-cross, where no further 

clue could be gained to guide pursuit. The lady is 

young, and of very interesting appearance. Her lover. 
was well supplied with money. 





THE FANCY. 
On Tuesday the Amateurs of the Fancy werenot alittle 
amused by a selection of rustic sports, exhibited for their 
especial diversion, at the Country residence of a well. 
known Swell, in the vicinity of Cheltenham. The first 
display was a fight between two bull dogs—who sustain- 
ed the conflict for twenty minutes ;—next were two cock 
fights, very well fought—and the sports of the day con- 
cluded with a regular mill, for a purse of six guineas, 
between a Knight of the thimble and the heir-apparent of 
one ;—Juvenile took measure of the Knight’s visage for 
a black eye, in the fourth round, and nearly stiched it 
up—truth to say, he handled his mawleys so dexterous- 
ly for the first half hour, that Tommy cried out ** Take 
him away, its quite znpossible he can last—he can fight 
no more.”—The battle was gallantly contested for an 
hour and three quarters, when the Knight resigned in 
consequence of bad condition—indeed, in this respect, 
it was a Itace-horse to a Carter 
JEMMY TWITCHER. 


Scientific Wecords. 








[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
singular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine. 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 


A LIZARD FOUND IN A MILLSTONE. 


As a mason, at a village near Kirkaidy, in Scotland, 
was dressing a barley millstone from a large block, after 
cutting away a part, he found a lizard imbedded in the 
stone. It was about an inch and a quarter long, of a 
brownish yellow colour, and had a round head, with 
bright, sparkling, projecting eyes. It was apparently 
dead ; but after being about five minutes exposed to the 
air, it showed signs of life, and soon after ran about 
with much celerity: after half an hour, it was brushed 
off the stone and killed. There were about 14 feet of 
earth above the rock, and the block in which the lizard 
was found was seven or eight feet deep in the rock; so 
that the whole depth of the animal from the surface was 
21 or 22 feet. The stone had no fissure, was quite hard, 
and one of the best to be got from the quarry of Culla« 








and the daughter of a General. An attachment had 


loe, reckoned perhaps the first in Scotland. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 

Of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Rain, 
Wind, &c. deduced from diurnal Observations made 
at Manchester, in the month of July, 1821, by 
Tgomas Hanson, Surgeon. 
—<—>_——. 

BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. Inches. 

The Monthly Mean we 29°79 
Highest, which took place on the 18th...srseesseee 30.18 
Lowest, which took place onthe 7th .. woe 29.32 
Pitkerence Of the CXtreMCS ....sssrrerseccereerreere — “SG 
Gi€atest variation in twenty-four hours, whic 
was on the 19th cae ur oa 













eoecccccccoevoces 


Spaces, taken from the daily means. auscese i OS 
Number of changes....+.ss00007 
TEMPERATURE. Degrees. 


Monthly mean one pace, Pid 
Mean of the 12th decade, commencing on the 8th 61.5 
ending on the 27th .... 65.1 
Highest, which took place on the 19th ci..00- 
Lowest, which took place on the 3d...... 
Difference of the extreine.....cscccceecceceeececeeseesee S120 
Greatest variation in 24 hours, which occurred on 

the 3d 











coeccecccevccceceeccscse Sao 





RAIN, &e. 
Inches .corcccceccosence 
Number of wet days. 
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WIND. 
TOWED. . seabsnenncheeepeeonsh: 0 | MEUM: toctels ‘sacasesseaccensn 
North-east . we 1 | North-west ... nee 
po ae eS . 5| Variable ... 
South-cast.ccccccscrccccesse & | Calm ..sceee 
South 0! Brisk ....... 
South-west ....ccrsecseeee O | Boisterous.... 

















REMARKS. 

July 1st. Great change to cold; wind strong from 

the east.—23d, frequent peals of thunder about noon, 

attended with showers of hail and rain.—24th, thunder 

with rain.—25th, torrents of rain about noon; very 
marked nimbus, with distant thunder. 





EXPLANATION OF THE ZODIACAL SIGNS. 
(To be continued Monthly.) 





VIRGO, 





This constellation is called in Greek, 70@’S2v@ ; 

In Hebrew, Bethula ; 

In Syriac, Bathulio; 

In Arabic, Adrva and Adrenedepha ; 

In the Persian, Dushiz d Pakiza ; 

In the Egyptian or Coptick, Aspholia (i.e. Statio 
Amoris.) 

The first star (being one of the first magnitude 
in her left hand) is called by the Hebrews, Shibdo- 
leth ; by the Syrians, Skivoléo ; by the Arabs, Sin 
bela ; bg the Persians, Chishe ; and by the Turks, 
Sulkim; all signifying an ear of corn. 

The 6th, 7th, and 10th stars are called by the 
Arabs, Bin al Ausra (de Latratore.) The 7th is 
called by them, Zasrija al Ausra (i.e. Angulus 
Latratoris.) 

The 13th, which is one of the first magnitude in 
her right wing (called by Proculus Previndemiator) 
is called by the Arabs, Bukdim al Kelaph. The 
14th, which is the Spica, Simak al Azal (i.e. 
Efferens Inermem Virgini.) 

The 22d, 23d, 24th and 25th stars are called Min 
al Gapl’r and Ex al Gapl’r (i.e. Velamen, Ven- 
irem, et Tecturam, quod Stelle ejus obtecte sunt.) 





MAMMOTH. 





Newhern (N. C.) May 5.——A correspondent at 
Beaufort in this State, informs us, that on the 20th ult. 


near that place, they found, at the depth of about two 
eet, four very large teeth, weighing each, four pounds 
and ahalf It is thought they belonged to a mam- 
moth, the skeleton of which, it is hoped, would be dis- 
covered in their further progress. _Itis added, that part 
of a skeleton of an extraordinary size, was found several 





TO THE EDITOR. 


—<—_— 
Serius aut citius sedem properamus ad unam. 
—~— 

Srr,—Your correspondent, the Young Observer, 
is no more; he expired last night in my arms. 
About ten o'clock, bis hostess, with whom he was a 
great favourite, though not a profitable Jodger, sent 
to fetch me, and, on my arrival, I found her sup- 
porting him in bed. He was good-tempered and 
jocular to the last moment; aud when the kind 
woman would have adjusted his dress, for fear of 
his getting a stiff neck, he begged her to desist, and 
not raise his CHOLER. 

It seems he had been in a gradual decline for some 
mouths. The worthy soul I have just mentioned 
thinks he did not eat enough; says he was melan- 
cholic, and used to talk of the ingratitude of the 
public,—the profane vulgar he called them; that 
he generally absented himself at meal times, and 
observed, dinners were not classical ; nay more, that 
she is of opinion, he often fared with a well-known 
Duke, yclept Humphrey. 

Poor Pyrus! he had aspiring hopes, and it is to 
be feared his lucubrations for your Kaleidoscope 
were, in some degree, instrumental in causing his 
death; for he had a very delicate sensibility, and 
perhaps his literary success was not such as he anti- 
cipated. I am the more inclined to this opinion 
from some circumstances attending his illness, He 
often spoke of you, Mr. Editor, in his deliriums, not 
unfrequently by the name of Smitheus, and would 
repeat with energy x * * sci ie cape 
by which I have little doubt he meant the insertion 
of some unsuccessful essay. 

He has willed me his executor, but left so little 

behind him, that the office will most likely bea sine- 
cure. I was to revise bis papers, and then send them 
to you; but the following loose scraps were all I 
could decypher, for he wrote a most disgraceful, 
though authorlike scrawl. 
No. 51. Innovations, Nothing new under the 
sun.—Dandyism on the decline. —Dreams.—To die ; 
to sleep.—Mem. To rise for the future at seven. 
Depreciation of money.—Sixpence due washer- 
woman.—Serious thoughts of turning my shirt.— 
Little comfort in clean linen, when it costs so much, 
Evelyn’s Memoirs.—Sylvis usque ad sidera notus. 

¥ * * * * * 

The world.—Iograt cemme un coucou, 
t * * * * * 
* * * * * 

* * * * * * 
Toga & pretexta of the Romans —— 

To ask Richard B what discount his 
tailor allows,—&e.—&e,— 

And it should appear from these, that the deceased 
Pyrus was an old 





Mem. 


was not in easy circumstances, 
friend of mine, and as dear to me as myself. We 
had been acquainted from childhood, and were 





+ The very learned residuary legatee of our lamented 
correspondent must excuse our omission of his Greek 
sentence. We have no Greek type of the proper size ; 
and we are such Goths as to be of opinion that the letter 


(hardly ever asunder) almost always together. Pers 
haps we were too fond of each other for our mutual 
improvement; he used to say more of me than I 
His 


three friends, the geographer, chronologist, and 


deserved, and I could see no faults in him. 


arithmetician (whose characters he has so well de- 
scribed in one of his numbers) deeply lament his 
loss, and promise to assist me in paying the last 
respects to his memory.—I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
PYROPHYLUS. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
—<p_— 

Dear Mr. Kart,—May I take the liberty of asking 
your adivce on an affair which concerns me very 
greatly; it is as follows:—I have lived for these last 
ten years in the same house which I now inhabit, 
which is not a mile from Renshaw-street, and, | must 
say, very comfortably, until within the last six months. 
The cause of this change is owing to one of the frater- 
nity of Dionysius’ last occupation having taken up his 
residence near me, and 1 am hourly, nay, every mo- 
ment, annoyed by the cries of the poor creatures who 
are under his charge, and whom he flogs most unmer- 
cifully. Had he written upon his soliciting card that 
he gave flog upon flog, instead of line upon line and 
precept upon precept, it would have been more apropos 
to his character. Waiting anxiously for your advice, 
I remain, dear Kal, Yours, sincerely, 

ARABELLA W——, Renshaw-street. 
(A constant purchaser.) 
Liverpool, August 3, 1821. 





TO THE EDITOR. 








——_ 

S1r,—I am the younger son of a large family, 
and consequently entirely dependent upon my own 
exertions for a livelihood. My parents, aware of 
this, in due time put me to a good grammar school, 
in order to qualify me for auy profession I might 
afterwards choose. I flatter myself that whilss 
there, my time was not mispent. At the age of 
sixteen it was thought high time that I should fix 
upon some course of life. The proposal was ac- 
cordingly made to me; and after some short period 
allowed me for consideration, I determined upon 
what I had long had an inclination for,—the Law. 
Whence this predilection arose, I know not, uuless 
in having had a relation by the mother’s side who 
had been an attorney, and whose every word and 
action were quoted by ber as the standard of perfec- 
tion, Perhaps it might have arisen from my having 
always viewed with particular marks of admiration 
and respect, the picture of an old Justice of the 
Peace, the founder, as I have been informed, of the 
family, that is, the first who gave it that dignity 
and importance which it has ever since maintained, 
When my election was announced, it met with the 
approbation of all my friends, and it was resolved 
that I should be articladoto some respectable attor 
ney in a commercial town} our family heing resident 
ina small village in the north. The law books of 
the old magistrates had descended as a kind of heir- 
joom in the family; and I being of a sedentary and 
studious disposition, perused with attention, ‘more 
than once, the Commentaries of Sir W. Blackstone, 
and a few other useful books, from which } imbibed 
that exalted idea of our municipal jurisprudence 
that a person is apt to do from the pages of that 
learned and eloquent commentator; but, alas! how 
little [then thought of the difference between the 
theory and practice. 

The time drew near when T should take my sta- 
tion at the desk of my cmployer. I came up to 








years ago, near the same placem—American paper. 





is fully as good without it as it would be with it. 


town, was introduced to him, and all went as it 
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should do. But judge what was my surprise 
aud affiiction, when, setting in seriously to study 
(thinking it the one thing requisite in the pro- 
fession T had chosen) I was laughed at for my 
pains, by those who ought to understand these 
things better than I, and informed, “ that to shine 
as au attorney, study was by no means requisite, and 
that all that was necessary to be known, was a little 
practice.” Now, being a novice and a stranger iu 
Liverpool, I shall feel highly obliged to any good- 
natured correspondent who will take the trouble to 
explain the matter to me, and which will (ere it be 
too late) put me wholly out of conceit with my pro- 
fession, or again rouse my emulation by informing 
me that a little learning is not altogether unbecom- 
ing in a professor of the law. LEGULEIUS. 
Liverpool, August, 1821. 








APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
— 

S1x,—The recommendation of your American cor- 
respondent, Franklin, in the Mercury of the 27th of 
July, to establish an Apprentices’ Library in this town, 
bas given great pleasure to all whom I have heard 
speak on the subject. The advantages to be derived 
trem it are so obvious, that one wonders how they 
could have been overlooked so long. 

Without the means of procuring books, the poor can 
derive but comparatively small benefit from the in- 
struction which is now so generally afforded them by 
charity schools; but establish a library suitable to their 
wants, and you will give them the opportunity, not 
only of preserving, but of increasing those benefits. 

We have imparted to the poor, acquirements which 
are calculated to produce either greater benefit or 
greater ill to society, according as they are well or ill 
directed, therefore our care is more particularly re- 
quired to insure the proper application of those ac- 
quirements; and, as the proposed institution is well 
adapted to this end, I think it becomes a duty in us to 
aid in the establishment of it. Unless we do 80, we 
may be likened to an unfeeling master, who would 
instruct a young sailor in the use of the compass and 
chart, pilot him on his voyage until the landmarks of 
his native shore were lost to his view, then abandon 
him on that unknown sea, without having furnished 
him with those very instruments by which alone he 
could steer his course tewards his appointed haven. 

I hope it will not be long before some one of our 
benevolent townsmen will take upon himself the office 
of leader, to the numbers who are willing to join in 
this benevolent undertaking ; but, I beg to suggest for 
their consideration, in the mean time, whether it 
would not render the institution still more useful, if 
we were to connect with it an annual course of Proru- 
KLAR LECTURES, calculated to give the apprentices, or 
any others who might choose to attend, a knowledge 
of the science upon which their several manufactures 
or employments may be ed, and also a general 
knowledge of natural and*experimental philosophy. 
If this could be done, the end I had in view, in the 
Jetter you did me the favour to insert in the Kaleido- 
scope of July 17, would be answered in a more effectual 
way than ever I anticipated, and we should be con- 
ferring upon the working classes two great benefits 
instead of one; but if the attempt to unite the two 

- plans would retard the establishment of an Apprentices’ 
Library, then I would give up the idea for the present, 
as I must confess that the institution recommended by 
your American correspondent deserves our prior con- 


sideration. Yours, &c. 
ILN.S. 








Co Correspondents. 


Wipow Goopman’s CasE.—The Widow herself, and 
Marcus REDHEAD, shall have a hearing. — 








THE Trip TO THE IsLE OF Man has been post- 
poned, in order to make room for Sir Walter Scott’s 
account of the Coronation. 


MopERaTOR, if areader of the Kaleidoscope, must be 
aware that any allusion to the subject to which he 
wishes to direct our attention, is incompatible with 
our uniform practice and original professions. 








.MONTMORENCI is informed that we cannot comply 


with his extraordinary request conveyed to us Jast 
week. Our columns are at his service either for his 
original pieces or for the extracts which he is in the 
habit of transcribing from the works of others. We 
take the liberty to add, that we do not approve of an 
author’s dictation, as to the precise time for intro- 
ducing any particular communication ; nor the order 
in which they ought to succeed each other. Wemust 
claim the privilege of using our own discretion upon 
these points. We cannot discover, by a reference to 
MONTMORENC!’s first packet, any intimation that 
the story of the ** Miraculous Escape,” was not ori- 
ginal; and, had we not felt confident that we had 
recently perused it in some modern work, we might 
have been betrayed into the very reprehensible and 
disingenuous practice of palming off copies for origi- 
nals ;~-a literary pecadillo, of which our conscience 
does not upbraid us with ever having been knowingly 
guilty. 

Sim WatTeER ScoTt’s ACcouNT OF THE Coro- 
NATION has been so we | recommended for inser- 
tion, that we have postponed several other articles to 
secure it a place in our present number. 








Cart Coat.—Our beret. pur A WELL WIsHER, 
is referred to that part of our paper to which we have 
this week appended the head Chit Chat; and to which 
we intend, if practicable, to devote a column or two 
every week. Nothing is easier than to keep up this 
department, if it should not be thought to trench too 
much upon the original communications, which have 
so accumulated of late. ; 


We have further to notice A. B. .—W.—G. W.— 
C1To, and HERCULES. 








G. R.’s lines reached us too late. They shall have a 
place next week, if the writer does not object. Can- 
dour obliges us, however, to observe, that the writer 
can do better when he pleases. 


We shall attend to LEonorA—A. R. K.—W.—A 
SELECTOR. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN LIVERPOOL.The conclu- 
sion of this article in our next. 


We shall notice T. H., and ConsTANT READERS. 








Without reading the Essay on Novel Reading by ANo- 
NYMOUS, we may safely promise its insertion. The 
writer, if we mistake not, is the same to whom we 
are indebted for the brief critique on Anastasius, in 
a preceding column. We invite a further acquaint- 
ance with this correspondent. 


THE CaT-CALL.—Mr. E. Smith will not degrade him- 
self by much further parley with the impudent and 
abandoned crew, who disgrace the town by their 
stupid and malevolent effusions, in defiance alike of 
decency and grammar. They are on their last legs, 
as our townsmen begin to be heartily disgusted with 
their unmeaning jargon about ** winged gods,” flying 
dragons, &e. ‘The poetry, however, is amusing, an 
evidently emanates from a genius superior to that 
which dictates the prose, abounding with ‘‘ not but 
that,” and similar innovations on our good mother 
tongue. In reply to their peprenty-mmeoners 
query of last Saturday, couched in the following 
mysterious words : 

‘¢TO MR. EGERTON SMITH. 


6 Did you or did you not apply to Mr. W. Bethell, to be 
printer and publisher of the Thespian ?” 

Mr. E. Smith shall, without further parley, answer No ; 
although he cannot, for the life, discover what mighty 
consequences attach to the mysterious inquiry. Has 








Mr. S. stolen another horse? or has he eaten one ; 
or what else? We trust the Cat-call club will en. 


lighten us on the subject ; and, as an encouragement 
so to do, we annex a specimen of the Cat. muse, 
in the sethblance of an Acrostic, perhaps too flatter. 


ing to ourselves. The ingenious author has probably 
not had more than a week’s time to prepare his im. 
sromptu, which may account for one line limping a 
ittle. The line to which we allude is the fourth, 
which, although it begins * Right,” ends wrong: 
TO THE WONDERFUL MAN! 
Elaborate diction, when with falsehood traught, 
Gains public notice, by abasement bought,— 
Envy and Malice,handin hand may go, 
Right still, however, must deal the mortal blow ;—= 
Thou'lt find thy wonted dictum’s power curtailed 
O’er public sense, which once, a'as! prevailed ; 
Ne’er will, believe me, e’en thy fruitful pen, 
Succeed to gull th’ indulgent town again. 
May not an effurt unattempted be 
In making managers their own errors see ; 
To bring conviction to a bigot’s mind— 
Hard is the task !—but still the effort’s kind, 





AN UNINTELLIGIBLE Hoax.—We are as much at 4 
loss as our FRIEND can possibly be, to understand 
the motive which has actuated some person to insert in 
the Times, the Morning Chronicle, and other papers, 
an advertisement offering fifty pounds reward for the 
—— of the person or persons who broke into 
the Mercury-office, on Tuesday last, and committed 
robbery to a considerable amount. The hoaxer must 
have paid for his prank, as ready money is generally 
= sere with advertisements in the London papers. 

e think he has paid too dearly for his whistle. For 
our own parts, although the alleged robbery teok 
place a week since, we never heard of our misfortune 
until Sunday evening ; and we may say with the man 
in some mock heroic piece, 

“¢ The man that’s robb’d, not knowing what is stole, 

** Let him ne'er know it, he’s not robb’d at all.” 


It has been suggested that thjs fabrication is ** a weak 
invention of the enemy ;” and it must be weak in- 
deed, as it has neither wit nor apparent object, and 
can neither serve nor injure any person; unless the 
London proprietors have inserted the advertisement 
on credit, under the representation that it really pro- 
ceeded from our office. 

¢& Just before our paper was going to press we received, 

from our agent in London, a letter, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy: 
5‘ London, August 11, 1821. 

‘6 GENTLEMEN,—We have had bills printed and sent 
to all the Bankers in the metropolis, of ‘the 
Robbery,” and inserted the advertisement in the 
Times, Chronicle, Morning Advertiser, and Hue 
and Cry. We have also apprized the public officers 
at Bow-street; but it will be needful for you to say 
to us what reward you will give for any part being 
recovered, viz. the £300 bills; for it is the opinion 
of the above, that the cash can never be retrieved. 
They are, however, bestirring themselves to dis- 
cover the culprits, and will call again to hear from 
us, on your reply hereto.—Yours, 

‘“SNEWTON and Co.” 

By this it appears that this detestible hoax eman- 

ates from this town, and 
at first apprehended, as it will entail a consider. 
able expense upon an innocent man. Perhaps 
the individual with whom this unprincipled act 
originated, is aware that it is a hanging matter to 
forge a person’s signature, which must have been 
done in this instance. We forbear to speculate on 
this mystery; but take this occasion to offer TEN 
POUNDS REWARD to any person who will give 
such information as may lead to the conviction of the 
offender. 





Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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